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The influence of Swinburne’s Essays and Studies on Oscar Wilde: An examination of Wilde’s copy 


Thomas Wright 


This is a substantially revised and enlarged version of the article ‘Wilde’s Copy of Swinburne’s Essays and Studies’, 
which was published in The Wildean (No. 35, July 2009). The supplementary material draws on the new information 
relating to the influence of Essays and Studies on Wilde contained in The Complete Works of Oscar Wilde, Volume VI & VII: 
Journalism I & II, edited by John Stokes and Mark Turner (Oxford: OUP, 2013). 


Introduction 


Wilde’s indebtedness to the ‘very perfect and very poisonous’! poetry of Algernon Swinburne is well known. At 
Oxford that ‘marvellous music-maker’ was his ‘only poet’.? Years later Wilde said he would rather have written Poems 
and Ballads (First Series, 1866) than any other book. According to some critics he came perilously close to doing so in 


Poems (1881), a volume so saturated with Swinburnian echoes that Punch described it as ‘Swinburne and water’ 3 


Much less is known about the effect of Swinburne’s criticism on Wilde’s critical writings, and the impact of the elder 
author’s prose style on that of the younger man. I want to explore a few aspects of that influence, through an analysis of 
the markings in Wilde’s copy of Swinburne’s Essays and Studies (Second Edition, London, 1876), a volume rarely, if ever, 
considered by critics as an important source of Wildean inspiration.* This is partly because Wilde’s copy of the volume 


has been inaccessible until now; I am, in fact, the first commentator to examine it. ° 


The volume offers a portal into Wilde the reader’s mind, a window into his writer’s workshop. The markings it contains 
illuminate Swinburne’s influence on him as an A’sthetic thinker and prose stylist, and help identify several borrowings 
from Essays and Studies in Wilde’s lectures and critical writings. John Stokes and Mark Turner’s recently published two- 
volume OUP edition of Wilde’s Journalism expertly identifies, in addition, the numerous echoes, allusions, and 
quotations from Essays and Studies contained in Wilde’s newspaper writings.® In the light of my analysis of Wilde’s 


copy, and of Stokes and Turner’s findings, Essays and Studies emerges as one of the ‘golden books’ of Wilde’s youth, 


essential to his development as an Aésthetic theorist and prose author.” 


Wilde’s copy of Swinburne’s Essays and Studies: A description 


ig.1: The mottled Like many surviving volumes from Wilde’s Tite Street library, Essays and Studies is not 


lack leather spine 
f Wilde’s copy of 
winburne’s Essays 
nd Studies 


in pristine condition. The ribbed royal blue front cover is now only loosely attached to 
the mottled black leather spine, the top and tail of which has been knocked and 


paweet ' bumped. The volume may have been damaged during the forced auction of Wilde’s 
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household goods at the time of his trials in 1895, which was conducted amidst chaotic 
scenes which remind one of the worst aspects of Milton’s Pandemonium. The chances 
are however, that the wear and tear predates the sale. Unless Wilde’s books were 
sumptuously designed editions or association copies, of professional and sentimental 
value, he seems to have generally had his readerly pleasure with them, caring little for 
their appearance or conservation. They were, in a word, reading copies that formed 
part of a student’s and a writer's working library, rather than the treasures of a 
bibliodandy, intended for esthetic delectation and display. Ink has been spilt on the 
edges of the pages of Essays and Studies, and the pages themselves are often begrimed 
with ink, pencil smudges and finger marks. The volume shows every indication, then, 
of having been read for ‘professional’ (and perhaps also ‘scholarly’) profit as well as 


for pleasure. These blemishes, along with all the pencil markings the book contains, 


can only have been Wilde’s responsibility. Its subsequent owners treated it with 
reverence, as though it was a holy relic of its author. Its first owner after Wilde (apart from the book dealer who in all 
likelihood acquired it at the Tite Street sale) was probably Sir Alfred Seale Haslam (1844-1927), the industrialist and 
sometime Mayor of Derby, who adorned the verso of the front cover with a bookplate displaying his coat of arms.’ A 
later owner (perhaps one of Haslam’s descendants or a friend to whom he bequeathed the volume) had a beautiful 


mauve slipcase designed for it. 


Fig.2. The inscription in Wilde’s copy of On the initial blank leaf Wilde has written, in his famously Greek and 
gracious hand, ‘Oscar 
Wilde / Magdalen College. 


/ July. 1877’. The 


Swinburne’s Essays and Studies' 


wire inscription presents a 
a al 
rt Lai problem because Wilde 
0 ei~- j Pat Vi 
Bc: e okt 2. §] | generally noted the place 


where he inscribed a book?, 
but in July 1877 he was in 
Dublin, not at Magdalen, 
having been rusticated 
from the college for turning 
up three weeks late into Trinity Term after his spring trip to Greece (‘I was sent down from Oxford’, Wilde later 
famously commented, ‘for being the first undergraduate to visit Olympia’).1° Wilde’s letters reveal that he passed most 
of July at his family home Merrion Square and its tail end on a fishing holiday in Connemara."! Perhaps, in this 
exceptional instance, he was simply referring to the institution to which he belonged rather than the location in which 
he signed the book.!? Still, there is also the intriguing possibility he made a hitherto unknown trip from Dublin to 
Oxford early in July. Either way, we know for certain that Wilde’s copy of Essays and Studies eventually ended up at 


Magdalen. 


We can’t assume Wilde read the volume immediately after inscribing it, though this is what he did with other books 
purchased around the same time.' There is always the chance that it remained unopened for a period on his shelves at 
Magdalen. It is almost certain though that Wilde read at least parts of the volume at Oxford as he transcribed a passage 


from it towards the end of the commonplace book he kept there, until 1878-1879.14 


Swinburne’s Essays and Studies: A description 


Essays and Studies is an anthology of eleven critical essays, erudite though urbane in tone, democratic and republican in 
political sentiment, and substantial in length. Nine of them were originally written as signed articles for the high-brow 
Liberal monthly, The Fortnightly Review, two as introductions to volumes of Byron and Coleridge’s poetry. Along with 
those authors, Swinburne surveys the works of Victor Hugo (in two separate articles), Rossetti, Morris, Arnold, Shelley 
and John Ford. At the end of the collection there are two art essays: ‘Notes on Designs [i.e. drawings] of the Old 


Masters at Florence’ and ‘Notes on Some Pictures of 1868’. 


Swinburne serves up an idiosyncratic brand of what can be called Aésthetic criticism. Like his contemporaries Walter 
Pater and John Addington Symonds, he offers lyrical evocations of works of art and literature rather than detached 


scholarly analysis, using them as occasions for a brand of critical prose poetry that is rich in euphonious phrasing and 
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elaborate conceit. Matthew Arnold’s poetry is thus ‘a pure temple, a white flower of marble, unfretted without by 
intricate and grotesque traceries, unvexed within by fumes of shaken censers or intoning of hoarse choristers; large and 
clear and cool, with many chapels in it and outer courts, full of quiet and of music... Sorrows and joys of thought or 
sense meet us here in white raiment and wearing maiden crowns.’ As all the arts share the same essential 
characteristics, this lord of language believes himself qualified to range over other artistic media, and to compare 
painting to verse, or verse to architecture, as in this case. An exponent of the idea that beauty is ageless and universal, 
Swinburne also feels at liberty to draw parallels between the art of diverse historical epochs, especially between the 
literature of moderns and the ancient Greeks, his critical touchstones. So Shelley’s Adonais ‘retains a perfume and an 
echo of Grecian flutes and flowers’, while Arnold has written verse ‘stately as the step and radiant as the head of 


Apollo’. 


The author of Essays and Studies is, above all, interested in the impression works of art make upon him (the ‘impression’ 
made on ‘his mind’ by Victor Hugo’s work is, for example, compared to a sea-storm he witnessed); he is also intent on 
celebrating the zsthetic experience. Art offers him neither moral nor intellectual instruction but a heightened form of 
sensual and spiritual pleasure (reading Swinburne, you’re never sure where the realm of the senses is supposed to end 
and where that of spirit begins). His essays promote another central credo of Aistheticism - votaries of art must cultivate 
a ‘love of beauty for the very beauty’s sake’. Wilde’s interest in Swinburne’s book in 1877 is of a piece therefore with 


the Aisthetic persona he was fashioning at Magdalen College, where he famously strove to live up to his blue china. 


Wilde’s markings (I): Ideas 


The markings in Essays and Studies are characteristic. Using a pencil, Wilde placed numerous ticks and (single and 
double) vertical lines in the margins to indicate passages and sentences he regarded as significant in some respect. 
(There are also a few marginal markings in black ink, though it’s unclear whether these were deliberately made or are 
simply smudges.) Meanwhile, he wrote an exclamation mark in the margin of one page, presumably to express 
amusement or disbelief, or some other readerly reaction. (The problems of classifying and interpreting a reader’s 


markings, and the pitfalls of reconstructing a readerly experience from them, are motifs of this essay). 


We do not know when Wilde made the pencil markings. As we will see, he seems to have returned to the book, on 
various occasions over a long period, extending from circa 1877 to circa 1888, to draw on Swinburne’s essays as a source 
for the writings he penned during his 1882 American Lecture tour and again at the end of the 1880s. Wilde may have 
wielded his reader’s pencil during any one of his encounters with the text, though his use of several of the marked 
phrases in his lecture tour writings strongly suggests the markings pre date 1882. As Wilde read the book at Oxford, the 
chances are that the markings were made there also, it being unusual for him to leave a book from his own collection 
unmarked during this period. Given the apparent consistency of the type and style of the pencil markings it seems 
likely that they all date from around the same time. For these reasons I have assumed they were made between 1877 


and 1879, with an early date, soon after purchase, being the most likely. (The ink markings (or blemishes) on the other 
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hand may date from a subsequent reading.) 


While the volume contains numerous markings there are fewer than can be found in some other books Wilde read at 
Oxford, such as his copies of Symonds’s Studies of the Greek Poets (Second Series) and Rodgers’ edition of Aristotle’s 
Ethica Nicomachea.’© Unlike Wilde’s copies of those volumes, his Swinburne is not annotated. This is probably because 
Essays and Studies did not relate directly to the ‘Greats’ Classics course he was studying at Oxford, so Wilde was not 
obliged to interrogate it critically, or engage it in scholarly argument (surviving books from the Oxford period which 
were read for pleasure rather than scholarly profit tend to have fewer annotations and markings than Wilde’s academic 
texts).17 It is, however, also possible that the absence of readerly commentary indicates Wilde’s broad agreement with 


the book’s arguments. 


Wilde certainly absorbed wholesale the Aésthetic pronouncements that striate the essay “Victor Hugo: L’année Terrible’, 
as he would rehearse them, sometimes verbatim, in his later writings. Swinburne was widely recognised, in the 1870s, 
as the spokesman of English Aistheticism (in his critical writings, he first introduced English readers to the esthetic 
theories of Théophile Gautier and Charles Baudelaire). Wilde certainly regarded Swinburne as a key figure in the 
movement, hailing him, along with Ruskin, Pater, Symonds and Morris, as one of those responsible for the ‘revival of 
culture and love of beauty’ in England, in his article on “The Grosvenor Gallery’, which was published in July 1877, the 


very month he purchased Essays and Studies.'® 


The first tick Wilde made in his copy of the book appears beside the Aésthetic declaration: “Art knows nothing of time; 
for her there is but one tense, and all ages in her light are alike present.’!9 It is an idea that is reprised on a number of 
occasions in Wilde’s writings, most famously in ‘The Decay of Lying’ where Vivian argues that art ‘is not symbolic of 


any age. It is the ages that are her symbols.’ 


Here the link between Wilde’s reading and writing is fairly tenuous. Wilde was repeating a commonplace of Aisthetic 
criticism that was certainly not original to Swinburne. The next mark in the book allows us to forge a far stronger 
connection. On page forty-seven we find a tick next to the phrase: ‘For art is very life itself, and knows nothing of 
death; she is absolute truth and takes no care of fact; she sees that Achilles and Ulysses are even now more actual by far 
than Wellington and Talleyrand; not merely more noble and interesting as types and figures, but more positive and real 
.... In ‘The English Renaissance of Art’, the first talk Wilde gave during his 1882 lecture tour of America, these lines are 
repeated almost word for word: ‘For art is very life itself and knows nothing of death; she is absolute truth and takes no 
care of fact; she sees (as I remember Mr. Swinburne insisting on at dinner) that Achilles is even now more actual and 


real than Wellington, not merely more noble and interesting as a type but more positive and real’.?! 


It is rather amusing that Wilde claimed to have heard Swinburne utter these words at dinner. Apparently, the pair only 
attended one dinner party together, and, on that occasion, spoke briefly. It seems unlikely then that Swinburne would 


be repeated verbatim to Wilde, during their short exchange, a passage from one of his own essays.” Wilde indulged in a 


great deal of name-dropping in the course of his lecture, no doubt in a bid to impress his American audience (Burne- 
Jones tells him this, Morris says that), so he was probably putting written words into Swinburne’s mouth. (In the course 
of a newspaper interview, given during his American lecture tour, Wilde made the even more misleading claim that he 
often spoke to Swinburne.)*? The origin of these lines from Wilde’s lecture is, however, far less significant than the fact 
that we can now identify their source. They propound a theory that Wilde would rehearse later on in his critical 


writings and which, in Richard Ellmann’s view, represents, in embryo form, his famous principle that life imitates art.”4 


Wilde would rework many ideas and phrases from Swinburne’s essay on Hugo. Although he did not mark Swinburne’s 
pronouncement ‘art for art’s sake first, and then all things shall be added to her’, it is nevertheless refashioned in “The 
English Renaissance’ as: ‘Love art for its own sake, and then all things that you need will be added to you.’ Similarly, 
while the margin is blank beside Swinburne’s maxim ‘The rule of art is not the rule of morals’, Wilde echoed it in the 
essay “L’Envoi’ (also written during Wilde’s American tour): ‘to us the rule of art is not the rule of morals.’ 
Apparently, Wilde was able to commit these lines to memory without having to mark them in his copy of Essays and 
Studies - an easy feat for a man with his legendary capacity for retaining phrases. (And here we encounter another 
insuperable problem in our attempt to reconstruct readerly experience from marginal markings - the fact that readers 


don’t necessarily mark or annotate everything they regard as important). 


Essays and Studies offered Wilde several tenets of the Aésthetic creed with which he attempted to evangelise America. 
The volume also furnished him with a number of general artistic precepts that he reprised in his later journalistic 
criticism. In the essay ‘Matthew Arnold’s New Poems’ Swinburne declares that there are two qualities of a work of art 
that are bound to please the elect and annoy the many: ‘perfection of work, and personality in the workman.’?” While 
Wilde has not marked this aphorism in his copy of the volume, he would adapt it on numerous occasions, the first of 
which was in ‘L’Envoi’: ‘Whatever work we have in the Nineteenth Century must rest on the two poles of personality 
and perfection’ .*8 As Stokes and Turner’s edition of Wilde’s journalism reveals, Wilde recycled this alliterative pairing 
again and again in his newspaper reviews - for instance, when describing Henry Irving as ‘a great actor’ who “...brings 


to the interpretation of a work of art ... personality and ... perfection.’ 


Wilde appropriated other artistic principles from Swinburne’s Arnold essay. ‘The essence of an artist’, Swinburne 
proclaims, ‘is that he should be articulate’.°° Wilde heavily and repeatedly marked and underlined this maxim in his 
copy (it is the only phrase in the book that is both marked and underlined). He went on to quote it in his lecture “The 


‘ 


English Renaissance’: “The artist”, as Mr. Swinburne says, ‘““must be perfectly articulate.”’*! The Arnold essay also 
furnished Wilde with an important precept for poetry. Apropos of some of Arnold’s rhymeless poems Swinburne 
comments: “To throw away the natural grace of rhyme from a modern song is a wilful abdication of half the power and 
half the charm of verse.’ Wilde marked the passage in which the sentence appears, and he would repeat it verbatim in 


his 1888 review of John Todhunter’s poetry, then go on to echo it in two other newspaper pieces.°? 


Courtesy of Stokes and Turner we now know that several other Swinburnian echoes found their way into the 
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journalism Wilde wrote in the late 1880s. In all of these cases the source is unmarked in his copy of Essays and Studies 
(further testimony, perhaps, of Wilde’s capacious memory, or evidence, alternatively, that he had his copy to hand 
while penning his newspaper pieces). In his reviews Wilde recalled several of Swinburne’s critical judgements. ‘If one 
were asked the chief qualities of Mrs Browning’s work,’ he writes in ‘English Poetesses’, “one would say, as Mr 
Swinburne said of Byron’s, its sincerity and its strength.’°3 He also remembered some stylish Swinburnian phrases, such 
as ‘birdlike or godlike song’, which he echoes in both ‘Note on Some Modern Poets’ and the 1889 essay-story “The 
Portrait of Mr W.H.’%4 Wilde indeed knew Essays and Studies so well that he could not only call up a long quotation from 
it at will (in “English Poetesses’ he quotes Swinburne’s detailed judgement of Christina Rossetti), but he could also 
correct authors who committed the apparently unpardonable error of misquoting Swinburne’s text - Harry Quilter, the 


perpetrator of one such error, is reprimanded by Wilde for making a “mess from literature’. * 


Wilde’s markings (II): Style 


When Wilde acquired Essays and Studies in July 1877, he had published a fairly large body of poetry. Now the Oxford 
undergrad was determined to master what Pater described to him as the ‘much more difficult’ art of prose.*° His 
immediate aim was to establish himself as a critic. He had already made some progress to that end with the July 
publication of ‘The Grosvenor Gallery’ in the Irish Press (along with the contemporaneous appearance of his shorter 
travel piece ‘The Tomb of Keats’). A letter written around the same time to William Ward reveals that Wilde was 
writing two further essays: one on Greece and one on art.9” The art essay, which apparently surveyed the paintings in 
the Dublin Gallery, was never published and is now lost. Keningale Cook, the editor of The Dublin University 


Magazine, wrote to Wilde on 21 July, expressing an interest in reading it.*8 


Given that Wilde was embarking on a career as a prose writer at the very moment he acquired Essays and Studies, it 
seems possible he purchased it partly with an eye to learning from Swinburne’s style. The markings in Wilde’s copy 
appear to support this theory, revealing that Wilde paid as much attention to the style of Swinburne’s essays as he did 
to their substance (and this, in turn, lends weight to the hypothesis that Wilde made the marginal markings during his 
Oxford apprenticeship as a prose stylist). Wilde’s undergraduate encounter with Symonds’s Studies, offers a parallel 
case. He marked its gorgeous metaphors and baroque poetic descriptions, as though in an attempt to divine and absorb 


the secret of Symonds’s style.%? 


Throughout his copy of Essays and Studies Wilde placed vertical lines next to Swinburne’s piquant aphorisms and 
paradoxes. He marked the comment, apropos of Arnold, that “Some men are right without being reasonable, he is 
reasonable without being right’. A tick is visible next to the remark that Byron had ‘much to fight against; and three 
impediments hung about him at starting, the least of which would have weighed down a less strong man: youth, and 
genius, and an ancient name.’ Swinburne has never, to my knowledge, been regarded as an influence on Wilde the 
epigrammatist, but these markings suggest that possibility. At the very least they show that the young Wilde was 


keenly sensitive to the pleasures of that incisive sententious style that would later become a trademark of his own 
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writings. 


Wilde was drawn to Swinburne’s habit of illustrating his maxims with metaphors. The phrase ‘Nothing that leaves us 
depressed is a true work of art. We must have light though it be lightning, and air though it be storm’ was marked by 
Wilde; so was the following comment on the organic quality of Coleridge’s style: ‘Thus it has grown: not thus has it 
been carved’.“9 Vivid aphoristic phrases such as these appear everywhere in Wilde’s later writings, and Swinburne may 


have helped inspire this particular stylistic motif. 


Wilde’s pencil passed over Swinburne’s numerous lush descriptions of paintings.*! This is perhaps surprising given his 
intense undergraduate interest in art criticism, and the fact that his own critical writings (e.g. “The Grosvenor Gallery’ of 
1877, and his follow-up review of “The Grosvenor Gallery’ in 1879) were built out of impressionistic set piece evocations 
of works of art.4* The absence of markings may suggest that Wilde had already mastered the art of the painterly purple 
passage and didn’t need to learn from Swinburne. Alternatively, it may serve as a further reminder that we are dealing 
with a famously retentive reader capable of absorbing the music of Swinburne’s style without needing to mark specific 


passages. 


One thing Wilde the reader could not refrain from marking was an instance of stylistic over-extravagance or inelegance. 
This appears to have offended the sensibility of this famously fastidious reader (legend has it that Wilde refused to read 
on whenever he came across the word ‘magenta’ in a book). In his essay on Byron, Swinburne remarks that while 
‘Coleridge and Keats used nature mainly as a stimulant or a sedative; Wordsworth [used it] as a vegetable fit to shred 
into his pot and pare down like the outer leaves of a lettuce for didactic and culinary purposes.’ In the margin next to 
this rather awkward extended metaphor, Wilde has made two bold vertical lines and scribbled a large exclamation 
mark. Does this indicate disapproval, disbelief, or amusement? Judging by the exclamation marks that striate other 


books from Wilde’s Tite Street Library, the chances are it signifies distaste - but of course one can never be sure.# 


The Essays and Studies entry in Wilde’s Oxford commonplace book 


As well as marking Essays and Studies, Wilde transcribed some notes from it in the commonplace book he kept at 
Magdalen. So far as I know, only one of Wilde’s surviving notebooks contains an entry directly relating to Swinburne’s 


volume. The entry is entitled ‘Beauty’, and reads as follows: 


“Rien nest vrai que le beau” [nothing is true except the beautiful]. Beauty may be strange, quaint, terrible, she may play 


with pain as with pleasure, handle a horror till she leaves it a delight. 


Art is one though the service of art is diverse. Beauty also may become incarnate in a myriad of diverse forms but the 


worship of beauty is simple and absolute. 


As it is the crown and prize of life - the flower which fadeth not, the joy which never disappoints - so it [is] the aim of 


early education. 


Let a boy says Plato from his childhood find things of beauty a delight (ev8vc maior evtoig KaAotc) [immediately he could 
play among beautiful things] and in another place he says the end of music is the love of beauty (dsi yap teAevtavta 
LOVOIKG Elg TA TOV KGAOD epwtika) [for music must result in the love of beauty] and these expressions come in a scheme of 


the noblest education - 


La beauté est parfait 


La beauté peut toute chose 


La beaute [sic] est la seule chose au monde qui n’existe pas a [sic]demi. 


[Beauty is perfect, Beauty can do all things, Beauty is the only thing that does not exist by halves].“ 


The first two paragraphs in the entry are quotations from the penultimate and the last pages of Essays and Studies: ‘Rien 
r’est vrai que le beau* ... Beauty may be strange, quaint, terrible, may play with pain as with pleasure, handle a horror 
till she leave it a delight.’ Wilde copied these lines out with one or two minor alterations (he added ‘she’, and wrote 
‘leaves’ instead of ‘leave’). His eye then skipped a few lines until it rested on Swinburne’s phrase: ‘The worship of 
beauty, though beauty be itself transformed and incarnate in shapes diverse without end, must be simple and absolute’. 
This time he was not content to simply transcribe the lines; rather, as was often his custom, he transformed them: 
‘Beauty also may become incarnate in a myriad of diverse forms but the worship of beauty is simple and absolute.’ Here 
we see Wilde the apprentice author in action, reworking and streamlining a phrase in a book he is reading, until it 


becomes more lucid and memorable.’ 


Having scribbled the first two paragraphs of the entry, Wilde’s eyes and mind seem to have wandered away from 
Essays and Studies. His thoughts turned instead to the idea that beauty is the aim of education; that notion, in turn, 
conjured up a quotation from Plato’s ‘Republic’, which he probably recalled, with slight inaccuracy, from memory.*’ His 
attention then appears to have returned to the book on his desk, as he transcribed the final three lines from its last page. 
Swinburne had taken these from a song in Victor Hugo’s Notre-Dame de Paris, and they gave Wilde the perfect ending to 
his entry on Beauty.*8 So the entry allows us to offer a speculative recreation of the movement of Wilde mind in the act 
of reading and note-taking - his thoughts flying away from the volume he was reading to 
alight on an original idea, and then on a quotation stored away in his memory, before 


coming back to the book. 


IFig.3. The mirror-image 
impression of some 
characteristic Wildean 


doodles in the endpapers 
lof Wilde's copy of 
winburne’s Essays and 


Given the accuracy of the transcription in the first paragraph, Wilde’s copy of Essays and Studies must have been open 
on in front of him (presumably either at Merrion Square or in his rooms at Magdalen), when he made the entry in his 
commonplace book. Support for this idea is offered by the volume’s endpapers, which reveal a mirror-image 
impression of some characteristic Wildean doodles - a kite and the profile of a medieval knight. Wilde’s manuscripts 
(and especially his undergraduate notebooks) reveal that he was an incorrigible doodler, with a particular fondness for 
sketching profile portraits of left-facing figures, in historical dress and headdress. The doodles in Wilde’s copy of Essays 
and Studies would presumably have been imprinted by the half-dried ink sketches in his commonplace book, the 


relevant page of which must have rested between the endpapers of the Swinburne while Wilde took notes from it. 
Conclusion 


Wilde’s encounter with Swinburne’s Essays and Studies was apparently intense and undoubtedly fruitful. He seems to 
have read the volume from cover to cover, marking passages in virtually all of its essays. He transcribed notes from it in 
the Oxford commonplace book that was his treasure trove of quotations and reflections. It offered a formative influence 
at a key moment in his development as a prose writer. It seems likely that he drew stylistic inspiration from its 
aphorisms, and he may have learned from its lush poetical evocations of paintings. He undoubtedly plundered it of 


critical ideas and A’sthetic principles. 


These principles and ideas resurface again and again in Wilde’s writings, especially in the pieces he penned during his 
1882 American Lecture Tour and in his newspaper reviews of the late 1880s. This suggests that Wilde returned, at least 
twice, to a book he had first read at Oxford - first, in around 1881/1882 (the volume presumably accompanying him to 
America, which may help account for its weather-beaten condition), and then again at the end of the 1880s when the 
book formed part of his Tite Street Library. On the other hand, it is not impossible that a single reading of the book in 
c.1877 was enough to imprint most of the text on Wilde’s memory - though this seems unlikely, even for a man of his 
legendary powers of retention. Either way, Wilde’s intimate familiarity with the book over more than a decade attests to 
its enduring importance. It is, in fact, hard to think of a volume of critical writing, with the exception of those other 
‘golden books’ of Wilde’s youth, Pater’s Renaissance and Symonds’ Studies, which exercised a more significant influence 


on Wilde’s esthetic thinking and prose style. 


It seems likely that scholars will find further echoes from Essays and Studies in Wilde’s oeuvre, to add to the store 
garnered in this essay, and in Stokes and Turner’s edition of Wilde’s Journalism.” As a result, Swinburne’s influence on 
Wilde’s prose may one day come to be seen as equally pivotal and extensive as his influence on Wilde’s verse. And for 


those who agree with Mr Punch’s uncharitable criticism of Poems (1881), it may also be regarded as far less deleterious. 


Thomas Wright's Oscar’s Books was published by Chatto and Windus in 2008, and as a Vintage paperback in 2009. For 
THE OSCHOLARS review by Philip E. Smith II, please click here. 
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Volume IV (Oxford: OUP, 2007). The exceptions that prove the rule here are Stokes and Turner (see the headnote to this 
essay) and Richard Ellmann, who, in his Wilde biography, remarked in passing on the influence Essays and Studies had 
on the young Wilde. See Richard Ellmann, Oscar Wilde (London: Hamish Hamilton, 1987), p 40. 


5. I was lucky enough to purchase the volume in December 2006, when it was auctioned at Sotheby’s. 


6. It was the 2103 publication of Stokes and Turner’s Journalism volumes that prompted me to return to this subject, 
which I previously wrote about in my Wildean article of 2009. My considerable debt to the research of these two scholars 


is detailed in the notes. 


7. While I focus on Wilde the apprentice prose author and fledgling zsthete here I do not deny the possibility that he 
read Essays and Studies from other perspectives. It seems likely, for example, that he read Swinburne’s discussions of the 
technical aspects of verse from the viewpoint of a poet, on the lookout for tips and stylistic tricks for his own verse (it’s 
interesting, in this context, to note that he ticked the observations on the use of the hexameter in English verse, which 
appear on page 164, in the essay ‘Matthew Arnold’s New Poems’). It is also feasible Wilde took what could be called a 
scholarly interest in Swinburne's criticism of artists and authors, the secondary literature concerning the likes of Arnold 
and Byron being familiar to him. There is, too, the possibility that he read certain passages of the book from an 
autobiographical point of view. For example, assuming Wilde read the book at Oxford, where we know he carefully 
weighed up the merits of Protestantism and Catholicism, and indeed contemplated converting to the latter, it may not 


be coincidental that he marked the following passage: “There are graceful as well as loathsome forms of Protestantism, 
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loathsome as well as graceful forms of Catholicism: probably the balance is about even. The Christ of Clapham is an 
ungracious god enough; the time is not fruitful of gods in any degree adorable; but the Christ of Montrouge?’ (p. 176). 
On the other hand, he may simply have been drawn to Swinburne’s elegant use of alliteration. In the end, however, as 
the markings in Essays and Studies are above all eloquent of an intense engagement with the book’s style and esthetic 


critical opinions, I have decided to concentrate on these readerly points of view in my essay. 


8. An engineer, Sir Alfred Seale Haslam became head of the Haslam Foundry and Engineering Company Ltd in 1876. 
He made a fortune as the pioneer of a refrigerator for plants. He later went into politics, becoming the Mayor of Derby 
(1890-1) and M.P. for Newcastle under Lyme (1900-6). I have been unable to discover any connection between Haslam 
and Wilde. Wilde lectured in Haslam’s native Derby on 25 October 1883 and, during his time in the city, visited various 
factories and businesses (See Geoff Dibb, Oscar Wilde: A Vagabond with a Misson (London: The Oscar Wilde Society), p 


61.), but there is no evidence the pair met at this time. 


9. For example the copy of Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s Aurora Leigh (14 ed. London: Smith, Elder, & Co, 1876), Wilde 
gave to his Magdalen friend William Ward bears the words ‘W.W. Ward / from / Oscar F. O’F. Wills Wilde / 1 Merrion 
Square. N. / July 25th 76’.) (British Library, Eccles 464). 


10. Ellmann, p 75. 
11. M. Holland & R. Hart-Davis (eds.), The Complete Letters of Oscar Wilde, (London: Fourth Estate, 2000), pp 57-62. 


12. Wilde seems to have done this on at least one other occasion, inscribing his copy of The Bacchae of Euripides 
(R.Y.Tyrrell ed. London: Longmans, Green, Reader and Dyer, 1871) ‘Oscar Wilde T.C.D. Trinity [i.e. Summer term], 
1872’ when he was actually residing at Merrion Square. (British Library, Eccles 468.) 


13. E.g. Wilde inscribed his copy of Thomas a Kempis’ Of the Imitation of Christ: In Four Books (London: Rivington, 1875) 
(British Library, Eccles, 461) on the 6 of July 1876 and started reading it, at the latest, at the end of the month (see 
Holland & Hart-Davis (eds.), p 27). However, we should also bear in mind another possibility - that Wilde did not 


inscribe books immediately after acquiring them but waited until he read them to do so. 


14. Philip E. Smith Il & M.S. Helfand (eds.), Oscar Wilde’s Oxford Notebooks, (Oxford: OUP, 1989), p 4. For the Swinburne 


entry in Wilde’s Commonplace Book, see the ‘Wilde’s Markings (II): Style’ section of this essay, below. 


15. The quotations in this and the previous paragraph come from Swinburne, Essays and Studies, (2nd Edition, London: 


Chatto & Windus, 1876), pp 182-3, p 155, p 142, p3 & p 379. 


16. Wilde’s copy of Studies of the Greek Poets (Second Series, London, 1876) is in the Pierpont Morgan Library, New York 
(PML 125905); his copy of the Ethica Nicomachea edited by J.E.T. Rodgers (Londini; Oxonii; Cantabrigia: Apud 
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Rivington, 1865) is in the British Library (Eccles, 462). Wilde read both books between 1876-1877. 


17. See for example Wilde’s copy of Thomas a Kempis (British Library, Eccles, 461) which is not extensively marked. 


18. Miscellanies by Oscar Wilde (London: Methuen, 1908), p 23. 


19. Swinburne (Wilde’s copy of), p 46. Swinburne’s remark appears towards the end of a long discussion of the artistic 
relations between subject and style, message and medium, and historical theme and modern form, (pp 41-49). Wilde 


was especially drawn to this section of the Hugo essay, marking it in several places (see notes 24 and 25 below). 


20. “The Decay of Lying’, in Guy (ed.), p 97. 


21. Miscellanies, p 258. 


22. See The Life and Letters of Theodore Watts-Dunton (London: T. C. & E. C. Jack Ltd., 1916) pp 170-1 and Ellmann, p 169. 
Ellmann seems to take Wilde at his word: ‘As Swinburne had once remarked in Wilde’s hearing at dinner (at Lord 
Houghton’s) Homer’s Achilles was more real than England’s Wellington.’ p 158. Perhaps Ellmann did not want to let 


facts get in the way of a good story. 


23. Mikhail, (ed.), Volume II, p 45. 


24. Ellmann, p 158. In ‘The Critic as Artist, part I’, Gilbert also claims that the Homeric heroes are ‘real’ - more real 


indeed than the people who inhabit the world of action. 


25. Swinburne, pp 41-2, & Miscellanies, p 268. 


26. Swinburne, p 41 & Miscellanies, p 46. 


27. Swinburne, p 123. Swinburne recycles the phrase later on in the essay when he remarks that Arnold ‘unites 


personality and perfection’ (p 156). 


28. Miscellanies, p 35. 


29. ‘Hamlet at the Lyceum’, Stokes and Turner (eds.) I, p 47 & note 30 on p 252. 


30. Swinburne, p 152. 


31. Miscellanies, p 268. Wilde rehearsed the idea in his “Draft Review of Rossetti’s Poems (1881)’, the William Andrews 
Clark Memorial Library (W6721M3 D758). (Early 1880s?), where he says Rossetti has ‘the perfect articulateness of the 


real artist’. 
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32. Swinburne, pp 353-4. Stokes and Turner (eds.), I], pp 405 (note 53-6), 430-1 (note 32-3) & 570 (note 30). Wilde may 
also to have been influenced by Swinburne’s opinions on some of Arnold's specific poems. In an 1879 letter to Helena 
Sickert he follows Swinburne in ranking ‘Thyrsis’ alongside Milton’s ‘Lycidas’ and Shelley’s ‘Adonais’. See Swinburne p 


155 and Holland and Hart-Davis (eds.), p 83. 


33. ‘English Poetesses’, Stokes and Turner (eds.), II, p. 123 & pp. 438-439 (note 86). (Swinburne, p 239.) 


34. Stokes and Turner (eds.), I, p 119 & p 435 (note 439). Wilde may have also fallen in love with the adjectives 
‘flowerlike’ and ‘childlike’ from his reading of Swinburne’s book, where they are paired on page 26. He uses them 


throughout his mature writings. 


35. Ibid., II, “English Poetesses’, p. 121 & p 436 (note 4-10) & Ibid, I, p. 110 pp 321-2 (note 112). A possible Swinburnian 
echo which Stokes and Turner do not identify appears at the beginning of Wilde’s review of ‘Mr Morris’ Odyssey’. Wilde 
writes ‘[Morris] is our only true story-singer since Chaucer; if he is a Socialist, he is also a Saga-man’ (Reviews, p. 153). 
This was probably borrowed from Swinburne’s essay on ‘Morris’ Life and Death of Jason’ where he remarks of Morris: ‘In 
all the noble roll of our poets there has been since Chaucer no second teller of tales, no second rhapsode comparable to 
the first, till the advent of this one. As with the Greeks, so with us; we have had in lieu of these a lyric and a tragic 
school ; we have also had the subordinate schools, gnomic and idyllic, domestic and didactic. But the old story-singers, 
the old “Saga-men,” we have no more heard of...’ (Swinburne, p 116). There is an ink mark next to this passage in 


Wilde’s copy of Essays and Studies but it is not clear whether it is a line made deliberately or an unintentional smudge. 


36. ‘Why do you always write poetry?’ Pater asked Wilde at their first meeting, ‘Why do you not write prose? Prose is 
so much more difficult’. Wilde confessed that, at first, he “did not quite comprehend what Mr. Pater really meant’, 
having always supposed, from his reading of Carlyle and Ruskin, that prose sprang ‘from enthusiasm rather than from 


art. I did not [know] that even prophets correct their proofs.’ Reviews, pp 538-9. 


37. Holland & Hart-Davis (eds.), p 60. 


38. Stuart Mason, Bibliography of Oscar Wilde (London: T Werner Laurie, 1914), p 67. I have been unable to identify with 
any certainty the Dublin Gallery in question, but Wilde’s apparent assumption that he needed no more detailed a 
reference may suggest the National Gallery in Merrion Square, just across the road from the Wilde house. On the other 
hand, this explanation is vitiated by Cook's letter appearing to distinguish between the two galleries: ‘I am doubtful’, 
writes Cook, ‘as to the eligibility for the Mag. of an article on the Dublin Gallery: the circulation you must remember is 
ten times more out of Ireland than in. However, if comprehensive and short, such a paper might be worked in with one 


on the National Gallery here.' 


39. For example Wilde marked Symonds’ comparison of the Hermaphrodite ‘in whom the two sexes are hidden’ to ‘a 


bitter and a sweet almond in one beautiful but barren husk’; and next to Symonds’s phrase ‘Calm mornings of sunshine 
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visit us at times in early November, appearing like glimpses of departed spring’, Wilde wrote ‘very charming’. Studies 
(First Series), Pierpont Morgan Library (PML 125894), p 412 & Studies (Second Series), Pierpont Morgan Library (PML 
125905), p 356. For a detailed discussion of Wilde’s reading of Symonds’s book, and his systematic attempt to absorb its 
author's style, and to reproduce it in his unpublished undergraduate essay on “The Women of Homer’, see my 
introduction to Thomas Wright and Donald Mead (eds.), Oscar Wilde: The Women of Homer, (London: The Oscar Wilde 
Society, 2008), pp 18-20. 


40. The quotations in this paragraph, and the preceding one, are taken from Swinburne, pp 168, 241, 162 & 264. 


41. As an example of Swinburne’s painterly style here is his description of a drawing of Salome by Andrea del Sarto: 
‘Salome dances before Herod, an incarnate figure of music, grave and graceful, light and glad, the song of a bird made 
flesh, with perfect poise of her sweet slight body from maiden face to melodious feet; no tyrannous or treacherous 
goddess of deadly beauty, but a simple virgin, with the cold charm of girlhood and the mobile charm of childhood; as 
indifferent and innocent when she stands before Herodias and when she receives the severed head of John with her 
slender and steady hands; a pure bright animal, knowing nothing of man, and of life nothing but instinct and motion.’ 
(Swinburne, pp 353-4.) This long, languorous and luxuriant sentence is, especially in its expert use of assonance and 
antithesis, and in its addiction to alliteration, so close to Wilde’s later prose that it might be mistaken for it. The same is 
true of the following alliterative antithetical phrases, which appear on page ten of Essays and Studies: ‘Perversity is the 
fruit of weariness as weariness is the fruit of pleasure. Charles Baudelaire has often set that theme to mystic music, but 


in a minor key: his sweet and subtle lyrics were the prelude to this grand chorus...’. 


42. Although Wilde’s youthful art criticism displays some similarities of taste, and turns of phrase, to the two art essays 


in Swinburne’s book, I have not been able to identify any specific Swinburnian echoes in it. 


43. Wilde’s copy of Harry Quilter’s volume of art criticism Sententiz Artis (London: W. Isbister, Ltd., 1886) is studded 
with exclamation marks that undoubtedly express his disgust at the vulgarity of Quilter’s prose, denounced in his 
review of the book (Reviews pp 110-115). Wilde’s copy is now in the collection of Jeremy Mason, who kindly allowed 
me to examine it. Similarly, the exclamation marks in Wilde’s copy of Symonds’s Studies (Second Series) appear to 
articulate displeasure at the author's overly extravagant use of metaphor (a fault Wilde later remarked on in his review 
of Symonds’ Renaissance in Italy: The Catholic Reaction (Reviews pp 105-110)). For example, an exclamation mark appears 
next to Symonds’ contrast between ‘the serpent coils of [Clytemnestra’s] sophistic speech and Agamemnor’s ... true 
tiger-leaps of utterance’. Wilde has also underlined the words ‘serpent coils’ and ‘tiger-leaps’. See p 171 of Wilde’s copy 


(Pierpont Morgan Library, New York PML 125905). 


44. Smith II & Helfand (eds.), entry 185 (p 145) & notes (pp 196-7). For a reproduction of the page on which the entry 
appears see Merlin Holland’s The Wilde Album (London: Fourth Estate, 1997), p 46. 
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45. This famous Aisthetic tenet was first coined by Alfred de Musset in 1842 in his Aprés une Lecture. Wilde later 
inscribed the phrase on a_ photograph of himself (see the following web _ page 


http:/ /www.rrauction.com/rare_oversized_oscar_wilde_signed_portrait.cfm). 


46. Once again Symonds’s Studies offers a parallel example as Wilde paraphrased a number of phrases from it in his 


Oxford notebooks and commonplace books. See Wright & Mead (eds.), p 31 (note 76). 


47. See the notes in Smith II & Helfand (eds.), pp 196-7. 


48. lam grateful to Donald Mead for identifying this Hugo quotation. 


49. There are two other possible Swinburnian echoes which may be worth mentioning. The first appears in Wilde’s 
story “The Happy Prince’, where the Swallow describes Egypt to the prince: ‘on a great granite throne sits the God 
Memnon. All night long he watches the stars, and when he morning star shines he utters one cry of joy, and then he is 
silent.’ Was Wilde remembering, or half-remembering, Essays and Studies here, where the following lines can be found? 
‘the colossal Sphinx of rose-tinged granite, grim and great ... sits with hands on knees all through the night wherein the 
shaken palm-trees shiver, waiting for its moment to speak to the sunrise ... Memnon, suddenly struck radiant, the great 
and terrible voice ... makes answer to the sun.’ (Swinburne, pp 38-9). The second occurs in 'The Critic as Artist' (part I), 
where Gilbert calls rhyme ‘the one chord we have added to the Greek lyre’. Perhaps Wilde recalling, consciously or 
otherwise, Swinburne’s comment about Arnold having ‘strung with a fresh chord the old Sophoclean lyre’? (Swinburne, 
p 142). On balance though it is impossible to identify, with any confidence, a direct influence in either case, as it seems 


equally likely that Wilde drew on other sources - or none. 
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